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Johnson's poems, Francis Thompson's Poems of 1893, and Lee- 
Hamilton's Mimma Bella. The list of authorities on Ruskin lacks 
Harrison's Life and even Cook's Life! Under John Addington 
Symonds one finds no mention of Horatio Brown's Life of him. 
There is a similar lacuna in the bibliography of Shorthouse which 
lacks the Life, Letters and Literary Remains. To the bibliography 
of Gissing should be added Morley Roberts's The Private Life of 
Henry Maitland, which is a biography of Gissing under the thinnest 
of disguises. 

Samuel C. Chew. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
Wordsworth's Knowledge of Plato 

Before writing upon Wordsworth's knowledge of Plato, Mr. Elli- 
ott A. White (Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxm, pp. 246-248) should have 
consulted Lienemann, Die Belesenheit von William Wordsworth, 
Berlin, 1908 (pp. 213-4). Not only does Lienemann identify a 
larger number of direct references to Plato in the writings of Words- 
worth, prose and verse, but he gives them more exactly. For the 
verse, however, my Concordance to the Poems of William Words- 
worth (1911) should be of some assistance; see, for example, the 
quotations s. v. Academic, Academus, Form, Forms, Idea, Ideal. 
According to Mr. White, there are ' five specific places where Words- 
worth mentions Plato in his poetry': Prelude ' I, 404'; Prelude 
'vi, 294'; Chiabrera ' ix, 8 '; Dion 'v, 9 '; Ecc. Sonn. 'in, iv, 6.' 
(See the Concordance s. v. Plato, Platonic, Plato's.) These refer- 
ences should read : Prelude 9. 409 ; Prelude 6. 298 ; Chiabrera 9. 8 ; 
Dion 9 ; Ecc. Sonn. 3. 4. 4. If Mr. White's ' Dion, v, 9 ' means 
Dion, verse 9, he has two references right out of five ; if not, he has 
one. I have not tried to read proof for him after the fact, but have 
casually noted the following. J. A. Stewart does not call Words- 
worth ' the Platonic poet par excellence ' ; he speaks of ' any one 
who takes Wordsworth as the Platonist Poet par excellence.' A. C. 
Bradley's Oxford Lectures on Poetry, pp. 97-148, is wrongly cited 
as ' Oxford Lectures on English Poetry, pp. 99-150.' The trans- 
lation of Plato (1793) in Wordsworth's library was not by ' Thomas 
Tyler,' but by Thomas Taylor. And what shall we say of the next? 

Mr. Shorthouse thinks it " not impossible " that Coleridge talked 
to Wordsworth about Plato, and cites Mr. Frederick Pollock as 
finding some traces of the conversations.' The allusion is to the 
well-known work of Sir Frederick Pollock on Spinoza, Shorthouse 
having written in 1881 (Transactions of the Wordsworth Society 
4 
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6. 120-1) : ' It is not impossible that Coleridge may nave talked to 
him upon the matter [of the Platonic Dialogues]. We know he 
discoursed at length to him upon Spinoza, and Mr. Frederick Pol- 
lock fancies that he can trace the effect of those conversations in 
the Poet's work.' Sir Frederick, however, is not very convincing 
in regard to Wordsworth and Spinoza. As for passages betraying 
the influence of Plato upon Wordsworth that escaped Lienemann, 
I do not believe my own list of them complete, or likely to be so 
until the problem is attacked with the help of all the available works 
of reference, including the Lexicon Platonicwn of Ast and the 
Index Oraecitatis Platonicae of Mitchell. The citations of James 
Adam in The Vitality of Platonism, and Other Essays, 1911 (not 
noted by Mr. White), are unsatisfactory because the author does not 
adequately discriminate between Platonism and Neoplatonism in 
Wordsworth. But we may add two prose excerpts which Liene- 
mann caught and Mr. White has missed. The first is from Words- 
worth's To the Editor of ' The Friend,' an essay published in 1809 
(Wordsworth, Prose Works, ed. Knight, 1, 89-90) : ' Such is the 
inherent dignity of human nature that there belong to it sublimities 
of virtues which all men may attain, and which no man can trans- 
cend ; and though this be not true in an equal degree of intellectual 
power, yet in the persons of Plato, Demosthenes, and Homer, and 
in those of Shakespeare, Milton, and Lord Bacon, were enshrined 
as much of the divinity of intellect as the inhabitants of this planet 
can hope will ever take up its abode among them.' The second is 
from a report of a conservation with Wordsworth preserved in the 
Journals of Caroline Fox (2. 40-41), the date being Oct. 6, 1844: 
' Talked of the effect of German literature on the English mind. 
" We must wait [said the poet] to find out what it is ; my hope is 
that the good will assimilate itself with all the good in the English 
character, and the mischievous element will pass away like so much 
else." The only special criticism which he offered on German 
literature was that " They often sacrifice truth to originality, and, 
in their hurry to produce new and startling ideas, do not wait to 
weigh their worth. When they have exhausted themselves, and are 
obliged to sit down and think, they just go back to the former 
thinkers, and thus there is a constant revolution without their 
being quite conscious of it. Kant, Schelling, Fichte ; Fichte, Schell- 
ing, Kant; all this is dreary work, and does not denote progress. 
However, they have much of Plato in them, and for this I respect 
them. The English, with their devotion to Aristotle, have but half 
the truth ; a sound philosophy must contain both Plato and Aris- 
totle." My inquiries respecting the curriculum at St. John's Col- 
lege at the time of Wordsworth's residence have not established the 
fact that he read Plato there; yet it may fairly be thought that a 
discursive reader, as he describes himself, could not have escaped 
the chief traditional influence in a literary way at Cambridge, the 
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home of Platonic and Neoplatonic studies. But he had doubtless 
made acquaintance with the conceptions of Plato before he went to 
Cambridge, at the school in Hawkshead. Indeed, the earliest allu- 
sion to Plato in Wordsworth is the earliest there could be. It is, 
in fact, his first literary allusion of any sort, being found in the 
Lines Written as A School Exercise at Hawlcshead, Anno Aetatis 
U (School Ex. 5ff.): 

While thus I mused, methought before mine eyes 
The Power of Education seemed to rise; 
Not she whose rigid precepts trained the boy 
Dead to the sense of every finer joy; 
Nor that vile wretch who bade the tender age 
Spurn Reason's law and humor Passion's rage; 
But she who trains the generous British youth 
In the bright paths of fair majestic truth: 
Emerging slow from Academus' grove 
In heavenly majesty she seem'd to move. 

Lane Cooper. 

Cornell University. 



Definitions Wanted 



While working on an edition x of the Middle English Death & 
Life, in collaboration with Professor J. H. Hanford, I have met 
with many difficulties in determining the meaning of certain pas- 
sages in the poem. These difficulties are of two kinds: those 
occasioned by the presence of rare words in the poem, and those 
incidental to a study of the effect of the revisions and emendations 
made by editing copyists. Some of the most important of these 
difficulties are here presented in the hope that students of Middle 
English will be able to make suggestions as to the meaning or 
occurrence of rare words and to criticise the tentative suggestions 
offered in these notes. 

( 1 ) line. 

but if thou blinn of thwt bine, thou buy must full deere; 

they may wary the weeke, that euer thou wast fformed, 254-255. 

The Hales-Furnivall edition of the Percy Folio MS. suggests no 
meaning for bine. I have found only one other occurrence of the 
word in Middle-English, Floris and Blauncheflw, Trentham sis. 

1010, 

Blaneheflour seide byne, 

J>e gilt of our dedes in moyne. 

Byne is obviously an adverb here. If it is byne, it may be con- 
nected with 0. N. beinn, ' direct,' ' straight,' nu beint, ' just now.' 
But the rime byne : moyne (mine?) points rather to byne. Could 

Studies in Philology (Univ. of North Carolina), July, 1918. 



